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PREFACE. 


In  putting  out  this  Third  Edition,  some  apology  perhaps  is 
due  for  the  alterations  and  enlargements  which  have  been  in- 
troduced. Experience  has  shown  me  that  a  little  more  fulness 
was  necessary  for  subserving  the  purpose  of  practical  utility. 
The  whole  of  the  book  however  is  still  planned  upon  the  idea, 
that  grammar  is  to  be  taught  in  schools  as  a  purely  intellectual 
exercise.  The  carrying  out  of  this  idea  has  necessarily  intro- 
duced some  changes  into  the  ordinary  forms  of  grammatical  in- 
struction. So  far,  however,  as  was  compatible  with  the  plan 
proposed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  current  phraseology.  I  have  also  continued  to  avoid  use- 
less detail,  being  convinced  that,  if  what  is  here  given  be  well 
impressed  and  understood,  quite  as  much  of  grammatical  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained  from  it,  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  any 
ordinary  scheme  of  an  elementary  English  education. 

J.  D.  MOKELL. 

N.  B,  It  is  strongly  recommended  to  teachers,  that  they  should  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  this  book,  at  the  same  time.  That 
is,  the  analysis  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  with  the  exposition  of  the 
noun  and  adjective ;  the  analysis  of  the  predicate  with  the  verb ;  the  analy- 
sis of  the  various  extensions  of  the  predicate  with  the  adverb  and  preposi- 
tion ;  and  the  analysis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences  with  the  con- 
junction. The  small  type  could  be  omitted,  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  the 
first  time  of  going  through  the  book. 


INTRODUCTION 


LANGUAGE   AND  GKAMMAK. 

1.  Language  is  the  natural  medium  by  which  we  express 
our  thoughts.  It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  human  voice,  to  which  we  have  come  to  attach  a 
particular  meaning. 

2.  When  these  sounds  are  divided  into  separate  portions, 
according  to  their  signification,  each  of  such  portions  forms  a 

WORD. 

A  word,  or  portion  of  word,  that  is  sounded  by  one  effort  of  the  voice, 
is  called  a  Syllable. 

A  word  which  is  composed  of  one  syllable  only,  is  called  a  mono- 
syllable. If  it  is  composed  of  two  syllables,  it  is  termed  a  dissyl- 
lable ;  if  of  three,  a  trisyllable ;  if  of  more  than  three,  a  poly- 
syllable. 

3.  In  order  to  convey  words  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear, 
we  make  use  of  letters. 

Letters  are  marks,  employed  to  represent  all  the  simple 
sounds  of  which  a  language  consists ;  so  that  by  combining 
them  together  they  may  express  any  given  word  that  the  lan- 
guage contains. 

The  letters  used  in  the  English  language  are  the  following 
twenty-six :— a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s, 
t,  u,  V,  w,  x,  y,  z.  Of  these,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  termed  vowels ; 
the  rest  are  termed  consonants. 

A  vowel  is  a  letter  which  can  be  sounded  alone — ^by  one  effort  of  the 

voice. 
A  consonant  is  a  letter  which  can  only  be  sounded  in  conjunction 

with  a  voweL 
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Two  vowels  sounded  together  are  called  a  diphthong — as :  om,  in  the 
word  "  found  ;  "  three  vowels  sounded  together  are  called  a  triph- 
thong— as :  ieu,  in  "  adieu." 

Beside  the  five  vowels  above  enumerated,  w  and  y  may  be  added,  as 
having  the  force  of  vowels  in  particular  cases. 

4.  To  understand  a  language  aright,  there  are  three  things 
to  be  attended  to : 

First — The  knowledge  of  the  letters,  their  proper  sounds, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined  to  form  words. 

Secondly — The  knowledge  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
words,  their  powers,  and  inflexions. 

Thirdly — The  knowledge  of  the  proper  method  by  which 
the  words  are  combined,  so  as  to  express  our  thoughts  in  cor- 
rect sentences. 

The  first  is  usually  termed  Orthography ;  the  second,  Ety- 
mology ;  the  third.  Syntax. 

5.  The  study  of  these  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  general  laws,  or  principles,  by  which  they  are  regulated, 
forms  a  science  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Grammar. 

It  is  to  expound,  in  a  very  brief  form,  the  two  latter  divi- 
sions of  Grammar,  that  the  present  little  work  is  designed. 
The  first  part,  or  Orthography,  is  best  learned  by  the  daily 
practice  of  reading  and  writing. 


Each  of  the  above  sections  should  be  thoroughly  explained  by  the 
teacher,  with  copious  illustrations,  so  that  the  child  may  under- 
stand, in  the  outset,  what  he  is  gomg  to  learn,  and  have  some  idea 
of  the  use  of  it. 


PART  FIRST. 


OX  WOEDS. 


I.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORDS. 

6.  Words  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  Eight 
Classes,  called  Parts  of  Speech: — 1.  Noun;  2.  Adjective; 
3.  Pronoun;  4.  Verb;  5.  Adverb;  6.  Preposition;  7.  Con- 
junction ;    8.  Interjection. 


THE  NOUN.  ^ 

7.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  noun  is,  when  we  give  a  particular  name  to 
some  individual  person,  place,  or  thing — as:  John  Smith;  Lon- 
don ;  Snowdon. 

To  have  a  separate  name  for  every  individual  thing,  however,  would 
be  impossible.  Hence  we  form  in  our  minds  classes  of  things,  which 
resemble  each  other  in  some  way ;  and  then  we  use  one  single  name 
for  the  whole  class — as  :  Dog ;  Tree. 

Thirdly,  we  often  form  notions  of  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  being, 
and  give  names  to  them,  in  order  that  we  may  speak  of  them  apart 
from  the  persons  or  things  to  which  they  belong — as :  Sleep  ;  Vir- 
tue; Whiteness.     Accordingly — 

8.  Nouns  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  : — 

Firstly — Names  of  individual  persons  or  things — as:  Sos^. 
rates;  England;  St.  Paul's.    These  are  teimed proper  nouns. 

Secondly — Names  given  in  common  to  every  thing  of  the 
same  kind — as:  Man;  Horse;  Country.  These  are  termed 
common  nouns. 


J 


8  THE   ADJECTIVE. 

Amongst  common  nouns,  we  may  distinguish  four  varieties : — 

1.  Class  names ;  or  words  which  can  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the 
individual  persons  or  things  included  under  them — as :  Grocer ; 
Lion  ;  Chair. 

2.  Collective  names  ;  or  words  which  denote  a  number  of  individual 
persons  or  things  in  their  collective  capacity — as  :  People  ;  Cat- 
tle ;  Vermin. 

3.  Names  of  materials ;  or  words  by  which  we  designate  no  indi- 
vidual persons  or  things  either  singly  or  collectively,  but  simply 
certain  materials,  any  portion  of  which,  whether  larger  or  smaller, 
can  be  denoted  by  the  common  name — as :  Water ;  Corn  ;  Iron. 

4.  Names  of  numbers  and  measures — as :  A  yard  ;  a  dozen  ;  a  pound. 

Thirdly — Names  of  abstract  ideas — as :  Wisdom ;  Flight ; 
Sickness.     These  are  called  abstract  nouns. 

Amongst  abstract  nouns,  we  may  distinguish  three  Tarieties. 

1.  Names  of  quaUties — as:  Youth;  Beauty;  Length. 

2.  Names  of  actions — as  :  Work  ;  Flight ;  Boasting. 

8.  Names  of  states  or  conditions,  either  of  mind  or  body — as :  Erect* 
ness;  Contentment,  &c. 


The  participial  form  of  the  verb  is  often  employed  as  a  noun — as : 
Hunting  is  a  healthy  exercise.  These  are  often  termed  verbal 
nouns ;  but  they  come  strictly  under  the  class  "  abstract,''''  as  being 
names  of  actions. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

9.  Adjectives  are  words  added  to  nouns  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  more  accurately,  or  to  limit  the  extent  of  their 
signification. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  adjective  is,  when  we  use  a  term  merely 
to  distinguish  or  point  out  one  thing  from  the  rest  of  its  kind.  This 
is  done  by  the  word  a  or  aw,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
mary form  of  the  adjective.  The  adjective  "  the "  distinguishes 
the  noun  more  exactly — pointing  out  the  precise  thing  we  are  speak- 
ing of.  We  may  further  distinguish  things  in  relation  to  their 
quantity  and  quality  : — accordingly, 

10.  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  : 

First.  Adjectives  denoting  quality — as :  A  large  book  ;  a 
virtuous  man. 

That  which  chiefly  marks  oflf  or  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another, 
is  the  difference  in  their  respective  qualities.     Hence,  in  order  to 
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describe  a  thing,  we  always  enumerate  one  or  more  of  the  qualities 
which  it  possesses ;  as,  good  boy,  tall  girl.  From  this,  adjectives 
are  usually  said  to  qualify  nouus. 

Secondly.  Adjectives  denoting  quantity — as  :  Twenty  men  ; 
the  whole  school ;  any  pens  ;  much  talking. 

Amongst  adjectives  of  quantity,  we  may  distinguish  three  varieties, 

1.  Definite  numeral  adjectives^  i.  e.  those  which  denote  some  exact 
quantity — as :  Three  crows.     Tlie  fifth  boy. 

One,  two,  three,  &c.,  are  called  cardinal  numbers;  first,  second, 
third,  &c.,  are  called  ordinal. 

2.  Indefinite  numeral  adjectives^  i.  e.  those  which  do  not  denote  an 
exact  quantity — as  :  Some  pears.     Many  books. 

8.  Distributive  adjectives^  i.  e.  those  which  point  out  a  number  of  ob- 
jects regarded  individually — as  :  Each  boy.  Every  girl.  Either, 
neither,  and  sometimes  all,  may  be  classed  imder  this  head. 

Thirdly.    Distinguishing  adjectives — as  :    A  house.     The 
school.      T'his  book.      That  table.     Another  plate. 

A,  an,  and  the,  have  been  usually  called,  the  first  two,  the  indefinite, 
the  last  the  definite  article.  They  are,  however,  strictly  speaking, 
adjectival  in  their  nature,  being  placed  before  nouns  to  distinguish 
or  mark  them. 

This  and  that  have  usually  been  called  demonstrative  adjectives. 
Both  the  distinguishing  adjectives  and  those  denoting  quantity,  may 
be  said  to  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun  in  contradistinction  to 
qualifying  it ;  and  may  therefore  be  termed  for  convenience,  limit- 
ing adjectives. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Participles  are  employed  as  adjectives,  to  show  the  qualities  of  & 
noun — as :  A  loving  child.     A  pointed  pencil. 

2.  When  one  noun,  standing  before  another,  limits  or  modifies  its  sig- 
nification, it  becomes  equivalent  to  an  adjective  : — An  iron  door. 
A  corn  field. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

11.  Pronouns  are  words  which  are  used  instead  of  the 
names  of  persons  and  things — as ;  John  is  not  here,  he  went 
out  yesterday. 

They  may  be  classified  under  the  following  five  heads: 
1.  Personal  Pronouns;  2.  Possessive  Pronouns;  3.  Relative 
Pronouns ;  4.  Interrogative  Pronouns ;  5.  Compound  Pro- 
nouns. 
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12.  Personal  Pronouns  are  simple  substitutes  for  the  names 
of  persons  and  things.     They  are  the  following ; 

Sing.     I,  thou,         he,  she,         it, 

*■ — ^,^ J 

Plur.     We,         you,  they. 

13.  If  a  pronoun  is  used  to  denote  the  person  or  persons 
speaking,  it  is  said  to  be  of  iha  first  person ;  if  it  de'hotes  the 
person  or  persons  spoken  to,  it  is  termed  the  second  person  ;  if 
the  persons  or  things  spoken  of,  it  is  termed  the  third  person. 

Thus  /and  we  always  indicate  the  persons  speaking ;  thou  and  you  the 
persons  spoken  to;  Ae,  she^  it,  and  they  the  persons  or  things 
spoken  of.  They  are  therefore,  respectively,  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons. 

14.  Possessive  Pronouns  are  simple  substitutes  for  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  nouns : 

His  (i.  e.  John's)  book  is  torn. 

Every  personal  pronoun  has  a  possessive  answering  to  it — 
thus : 

Pers. — I,         thou,     he,      she,     it,       we,      ye,        they, 
Foss. — My,     thy,      his,     her,     its,     our,     your,     their. 

These  latter  are  joined  to  nouns  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives,  and 
therefore  have  sometimes  been  termed  possessive  adjective  pro- 
nouns. 

The  possessive  case  of  every  noun  or  pronoun,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
is  really  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  being  an  attribute  to  the  noun 
before  which  it  stands. 

15.  Eelative  pronouns  are  those,  which,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing substitutes  for  the  names  of  persons  and  things,  also  join 
one  sentence  to  another — as  :  The  man  is  happy,  who  lives 
uprightly. 

The  relative  pronouns  are,  who,  which,  and  that. 

These  pronouns  are  termed  relative,  because  they  relate  to  something 
in  the  preceding  clause ;  the  word  to  which  they  relate  is  called  the 
antecedent.  Who  and  whom  are  used  when  the  antecedent  is  a  per- 
son ;  which  when  the  antecedent  is  a  thing.  TJtat  is  used  frequently 
in  place  of  both,  to  prevent  their  too  frequent  repetition  : 

The  man  whom  (that)  I  saw. 

The  book  which  (that)  I  was  reading. 
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16.  The  Interrogative  pronouns  are,  wlio?  which'?  and 
what  ? — as  ;  Who  told  you '?  Which  is  the  best  1  What  do 
you  want  ? 

Who  is  used  when  you  expect  the  answer  to  be  a  person ;  v)hat  Is  used 
when  you  expect  the  answer  to  be  a  thing ;  which  is  used  intciToga- 
tively  both  for  persons  and  things,  when  the  answer  is  required  to 
point  out  any  thing  definitely — thus : 

Who  told  you  ?  means,  what  person  told  you  ? 
What  have  you  found  ?  means,  what  thing  have  you  found  ? 
Which  do  you  like  best  ?    which  individual  person  or  thing  yoU 
would  point  out  as  having  the  preference. 

17.  The  Compound  pronouns  are  those  which  are  formed 
of  the  other  pronouns  united  with  the  words  self,  own,  ever, 
etc. — as  :  Myself,  himself,  her  own,  whoever,  etc. 


What  is  used  for  that  which,  including  in  it  both  the  antecedent  and 
the  relative.     Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  compound  relative. 

The  demonstrative  and  distributive  adjectives  are  frequently  used  as 
pronouns — as :  TIus  is  the  best,  and  that  the  worst.  Either  pleases 
me.     I  will  choose  neither. 


THE   VERB. 

18.  The  verb  is  a  word  by  which  we  tell  what  any  thing 
does,  or  in  what  state  it  exists — as :  The  horse  runs.  The 
boy  is  sleeping. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  verb  is  that  of  telling^  or  asserting. 
The  simplest  form  of  assertion  is  seen  in  the  verb  to  he.  Thus  in 
the  expression,  Man  is  mortal,  the  word  is  simply  connects  the  two 
notions,  man  and  mortal,  so  that  the  one  is  told  or  asserted  of  the 
other. 

19.  Verbs  are  of  two  kinds,  transitive  and  intransitive. 
When  the  action  affirmed  affects  something  beyond  the 

doer,  the  verb  is  transitive :  as,  Birds  build  nests. 

The  transitive  verb  has  two  forms  or  voices,  active  and  passive.  In 
the  active  voice  the  agent  is  represented  as  doing  the  action — as : 
John  hurt  the  horse.  In  the  passive  voice  the  object  is  represented 
as  receiving  the  action — as  :  The  horse  was  hurt  by  John.  In  both 
cases  there  is  an  agent  and  an  object :  but  in  the  first  case  the  agent 
is  the  subject  of  the  assertion ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  object 
is  so. 
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20.  When  the  action  affirmed  does  not  affect  any  thing 
beyond  the  doer,  but  terminates  there,  the  verb  is  intransitive 
— as:  Birds /y. 

Intransitive  verbs  may  be  also  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  which 
express  activity,  and  those  wiiich  express  a  mere  passive  state  of 
being — thus  :  "  Horses  n<?i,"  expresses  a  state  of  activity  in  the 
agent ;  "  The  tree  lies  on  the  ground,"  expresses  simply  a  state  of 
being. 

REMARKS. 

Verbs  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  young  scholar,  by  his  putting 
/,  thou,  or  he  before  the  word,  and  seeing  thus  whether  it  can  ex- 
press an  action  which  any  one  can  do  or  suffer,  or  a  state  of  being 
in  which  any  thing  can  exist. 

The  participial  forms  in  "ing"  and  "  ed,"  and  the  infinitive  preceded 
by  "to,"  must  be  excepted  from  the  explanation  of  the  verb,  as 
conveying  an  assertion ;  the  two  former  are  simply  verbs  used  like 
adjectives,  and  the  latter  is  the  verb  used  like  a  noun.  Thus  we 
say :  A  loving  child.  A  loved  parent.  To  love  our  enemies  is  a 
Christian  duty. 


THE  ADVERB. 

21.  Adverbs  are  words  added  to  verbs,  to  adjectives,  or  to 
other  adverbs,  in  order  to  modify  in  some  way  their  force  or 
meaning — as  :  He  writes  well.  A  tolerably  good  house.  He 
runs  very  swiftly. 

22.  Adverbs  modify  the  words  to  which  they  are  attached, 
in  many  different  ways.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — • 

I.  Adverbs  of  time — as :  Now,  then,  soon,  yesterday,  etc. 
n.  Adverbs  of  place — as  :  Here,  there,  near,  thither,  ete. 
m.  Adverbs  of  quality — denoting, 

1.  Manner — as:  Swiftly,  well,  thus,  etc. 
3 — as:  Very,  more,  most,  etc. 


IV.  Adverbs  of  quantity — denoting, 

1.  Number — as:  Once,  secondly,  partly,  ete. 

2.  Measure — as:  Much,  little,  enough,  etc. 

V.  Adverbs  of  mood — denoting, 

1.  Affirmation — as:  Yes,  certainly,  etc. 

2.  Negation — as:  No,  not,  never. 
8.  Doubt — as:  Perhaps,  perchance. 
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REMARK. 

The  adverb  may  generally  be  known  by  the  fact  of  its  being  movable 
to  any  part  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  We  can  say  with  equal 
propriety:  He  went  home  then.  He  then  went  home.  Or,  Then  he  went 
home. 


THE   PREPOSITION. 

23.  Prepositions  are  words  which  shew  the  relation  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  to  some  other  notion  expressed  in  the  sen- 
tence. 

I  am  in  the  room.     He  has  gone  to  America. 
The  son  of  a  good  father.     None  except  John. 

Sometimes  a  preposition  is  formed  out  of  two  or  three  words — as :  On 
account  of  for  the  sake  of  in  spite  of  etc.  Each  of  these  expressions 
contain  simply  one  relational  idea,  which  is  expressed  in  some  other  lan- 
guages by  a  single  word.     Thus, 

On-account-of     =  propter  (Latin). 
For-the-sake-of  =  wegen  (German). 
In-spite-of  =  malgre  (French). 

These  may  be  called  compound  prepositions. 


Prepositions  may  always  be  known  bi/  observing  that  they  are  attached 
to  a  noun,  and  can  only  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  sentence  to 
another  in  connexion  with  the  noun  to  which  they  belong. 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 

24.  Conjunctions  are  words  which  are  used  to  connect  the 
different  parts  of  an  extended  sentence  together  :  as, 

John  went  home,  and  Mary  followed. 

25.  Some  conjunctions  connect  ideas  or  thoughts  together 
co-ordinately,  as  in  the  two  instances  just  cited;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  introduce  a  subordinate  sentence,  and  are  said  to 
govern  it — as  :  We  love  him,  beca^ise  he  first  loved  us  :  while 
others,  again,  are  used  to  introduce  a  new  thought,  or  subject 

KoWy  the  feast  of  Passover  was  at  hand. 
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Conjunctions,  accordingly,  might  be  classified  conveniently  under  the 

three  heads  of: — 1.  Connective;  2.  Governing  Conjunctions;  and 

3.   Introductory. 
There  are  many  conjunctions  formed  out  of  two  or  more  words;  such 

as:  in  order  that — as  well  as — as  though — not  only — as  ij\  etc. 

These  may  belong,  however,  to  any  of  the  above  three  classes. 

They  are  sometimes  called  compound  conjunctions. 

examples. 
1.  Connective  Conjunctions  uniting  Co-okdinate  Sentences. 
And — or — also — nor — too — as  well  as — likewise — therefore,  etc. 

2.  Governing  Conjunctions  uniting  subordinate  Sentences  to 
Principal. 

Because  —  except  —  however  —  lest  —  notwithstanding  —  since — than 
— that — unless — whereas,  etc. 

3.  Introductory  Conjunctions. 
Now — moreover — and — but — further — furthermore,  etc. 

REMARKS. 

Conjunctions  may  usually  be  known  by  their  standing  immovably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  which  they  connect.  I  left  the  room, 
when  he  arrived.  Here  the  whole  sentence,  '•''when  he  arrived^^^ 
performs  the  part  of  an  adverb  of  time  to  the  verb  left :  the  word 
when  simply  links  the  sentence  on  to  the  former  one,  and  cannot 
possibly  change  its  place  in  the  sentence. 

We  may  tnake,  therefore^  now  the  general  observation, — that  adverbs 
are,  as  a  rule,  m,ovable  ;  conjunctions,  as  a  rule,  immovable ;  and 
py^epositions  movable  only  in  connexion  with  the  nouns  which  they 
govern. 

exceptions. 

1.  It  should  be  observed  that,  if  one  adverb  qualifies  another  they 
cannot  be  separated,  but  must  be  reckoned  as  one  adverbial  phrase. 
So,  also,  if  an  adverb  qualifies  an  adjective,  the  two  are  inseparable, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  compound  qualifying  expression.  If 
the  adverb  qualify  the  verb,  and  through  that  the  whole  sentence, 
it  is  always  movable.* 

2.  Some  few  conjunctions,  closely  allied  to  the  adverb,  such  as  "how- 
ever," "nevertheless,"  are  slightly  movable;  bfit  if  the  conjunction 
govern  a  sentence,  it  is  positively  immovable  from  the  head  of  the 
sentence  which  it  governs. 

3.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  pupil  would  naturally  find  any  dif- 

*  With  the  single  exception  of  the  negative  "not." 
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ficulty  to  distinguish  between  the  adverb,  preposition,  and  conjunc- 
tion, the  point  may  be  without  diificuity  decided  by  the  three 
characteristics  above  mentioned. 


THE  INTERJECTION. 

26.   Interjections  are  words   which   express    any  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind — as :  Oh !  ah !  alas ! 


EXERCISE   ON  THE   CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORDS. 

As  all  the  words,  of  which  the  English  language  consists, 
have  now  been  classified,  the  scholar  may  begin  to  parse,  so 
as  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  the  preceding 
sections. 


FIRST  METHOD  OF  PARSING. 


Alfred  not  only  defended  his  bleeding  country ;  but  adorned 
humanity  itself  by  his  wisdom  and  virtue. 


Alfred 

not 

only 

defended 

his 
bleeding 
country 

but 

adorned 

humanity 

itself 

by 

his 

wisdom 

and 

virtue 


Proper  noun — The  name  of  an  individual  person. 

Adverb  of  negation.  "  — 

Adverb  of  degree — qualifying  the  verb  defended. 

Verb  transitive— he  defended  something. 

Possessive  pronoun — to  country. 

Adjective — qualifying  country. 

Common  noun — the  name  of  all  countries 

Conjunction  connective. 

Verb  transitive — he  adorned  something. 

Noun  abstract. 

Compound  pronoun. 

Preposition. 

Possessive  pronoun — to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Noun  abstract — the  name  of  a  quality. 

Conjunction — connective. 

Noun  abstract — the  name  of  a  quality. 
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FIRST   METHOD    OP   PAESIXG   ABBREVIATED. 


FIRST   METHOD   OF    PARSING   ABBREVIATED. 

Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  stream 
A  worm  is  known  to  stray, 

That  shows  by  night  a  hicid  beam, 
Which  disappoints  by  day. 


Beneath 

Prep. 

the 

Adj. — distinguishing  hedge. 

hedge 

Noun  com. 

or 

Conj.  connective. 

near 

Prep. 

the 

Adj. — distinguishing  stream. 

stream 

Noun  com. 

A 

Adj. — limiting  worm. 

worm 

Noun  com. 

is 

Verb. 

known 

Verb. 

to 

Sign  of  Inf.  Mood. 

stray 

Verb  neut. 

That 

Pron.  rel. — relating  to  worm. 

shows 

Verb  act. 

by 

Prep. 

night 

Noun  com. 

a 

Adj. — hmiting  beam. 

lucid 

Adj. — qual.  beam. 

beam 

Noun  com. 

Which 

Pron.  rel. — relating  to  beam. 

-disappoints 

Verb  act. — (object  understood), 

by 

Prep. 

day 

Noun  com. 

II.    ^FLEXION  OF  WOPiDS. 

27.  Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  The  same  idea  may 
often  be  viewed  in  several  different  relations.  To  express 
these  different  relations  readily  and  briefly,  we  frequently 
change  the  endings  of  the  words.  These  changes  are  called 
inflexions.  The  parts  of  speech  which  suffer  inflexion  are — 
the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  and  the  adverb. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  NOUNS. 

NUMBER. 

28.  When  we  employ  a  name,  we  sometimes  wish  it  to 
express  only  one  of  the  things  which  the  name  indicates,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one.  To  mark  this  difl'^rence,  the  name 
is  inflected. 

if  a  name  only  means  one,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  singular 
number ;  if  it  means  more  than  one,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
'plural  number. 

29.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular — as  :  Book,  pi.  Books  ;  Girl,  pi.  Girls. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  ar,  sh,  and  ch,  when  sounded  softly,  and  most 
of  those  ending  in  o,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  add  es  to  the 
singular — as :  Loss,  Losses ;  Box,  Boxes  ;  Brush,  Brushes ;  Church, 
Churches ;  Potato,  Potatoes. 

2.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  the  y  into  ies 
— as:  Lady,  Ladies. 

3.  Most  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  form  the  plural  in  vea — as :  Loaf, 
Loaves;  Knife,  Knives.  Some  few  nouns,  such  as  Grief,  Hoof, 
Scarf,  Turf,  Stuff,  follow  the  fundamental  rule  of  simply  adding  s. 

4.  Some  nouns  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  their  plural  by 
changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the  singular — as :  Man,  Men  ;  Foot, 
Feet ;  (xoose.  Geese ;  Mouse,  Mice.  Others  of  the  same  origin 
form  their  plurals  in  en — as :  Child,  Children  ;  Ox,  Oxen. 

6.  Pure  Latin  nouns  adopted  into  our  Language  generally  retain  their 
Latin  endings  in  the  plural.     Singulars  ending  in  ws,  take  i  for  th« 
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plural — as :  Focus,  Foci :  those  in  wm,  take  a — as :  Datum,  Data : 
those  in  a,  take  ce — as :  Nebula,  Nebulae  :  those  in  ex  take  ices — 
as:  Vortex,  Vortices.     (Genus  makes  Genera.) 

6.  Pure  Greek  words  adopted  into  our  language  generally  retain  their 
Greek  endings  in  the  plural ;  thus,  is  becomes  es,  and  on  becomes  a 
— as:  Crisis,  Crises:  Phenomenon,  Phenomena. 

7.  Some  words  adopted  from  modern  languages  retain  their  proper 
plurals — as  :  Beau,  Beaux  (French) ;  Dilettante,  Dilettanti  (Ital- 
ian) :  as  also  the  Hebrew  words  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  from 
Cherub  and  Seraph. 

8.  Some  words  have  the  plural  the  same  as  the  singular.  These  are — 
Sheep,  Deer,  and  some  other  words  which  signify  things  in  their 
collective  capacity — as :  Fish ;  Fowl.  A  few  have  a  double  plural 
— as :  Pence  and  Pennies ; — the  one  having  a  collective  sense,  the 
other  a  distributive. 

CASE. 

30.  When  we  v;isli  not  only  to  give  a  simple  name  to  any 
thing,  but  at  the  same  time  to  show  its  relation  to  something 
else,  we  make  use,  amongst  other  methods,  of  a  certain  in- 
flexion  for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  A  noun  thus  inflected 
is  sa.id  to  be  in  a  certain  case :  and  the  inflexion  itself  is  called 
a  case-ending. 

31.  In  the  English  language  most  of  the  relations  between 
nouns  are  indicated  by  prepositions — as  :  hy  the  church,  in  the 
field ;  the  only  relation  which  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  in- 
flexion, is  that  qI  possession.  Hence  it  is  called  the  possessive 
case. 

32.  The  possessive  case  singular  is  formed  by  writing  an 
apostrophe  and  an  s  after  the  singular  noun — as :  Neighbour ; 
poss.  Neighbour's.  The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  simply 
writing  the  apostrophe  after  the  plural  noun — as  :  Neighbours ; 
poss.  Neighbours'.  When,  however,  the  plural  does  not  ter- 
minate in  5,  the  apostrophe  and  the  s  after  it  must  be  both  re- 
tained— as:  Men,  Men's. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  Where  the  singular  ends  in  es,  sounded  as  a  distmct  syllable,  th* 
apostrophe  only  is  used — as :  Socrates'  wife. 

%  Words  ending  in  ss,  a?,  «s,  and  ce,  frequently  form  the  possessive 
singular  by  simply  adding  the  apostrophe,  particularly  when  used 
with  the  term  "for  the  sake" — as:  For  goodness'  sake  ;  for  Jesus' 
sake ;  for  conscience'  sake.  This  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  l^ssing  sound. 


INFLEXIONS   OF   NOUNS. 
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REMARK. 

The  noun  in  its  simple  form  is  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  nominative 
or  in  the  objective  case,  according  as  it  stands  differently  related  to 
the  verb,  or  to  a  preposition  in  a  sentence.  As  there  is  here,  how- 
ever, no  change  of  inJJexion^  we  shall  treat  of  this  subject  in  its 
proper  place,  under  the  "  Structure  of  Sentences." 

GENDEE. 

33.  In  the  English  language,  Gender  only  relates  to  those 
nouns  which  indicate  living  creatures.  All  the  names  of  ani- 
mals of  the  male  kind  are  of  the  masculine^  all  the  names  of 
animals  of  the  female  kind  are  of  the  feminine  gender.  All 
other  names  are  said  to  be  neuter,  i.  e.,  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine. 

34.  There  are  two  inflexions  which  are  used  to  distinguish 
the  female  gender  from  the  male.  The  most  frequent  is  the 
affix  "  ess  " — as :  Lion,  Lioness.  The  less  frequent  is  the  affix 
"  ine  " — as  :  Hero,  Heroine.  All  other  modes  of  distinguish- 
ing gender  arise  from  the  employment  of  separate  words — as : 
Cock,  Hen ;  He-goat,  She-goat. 

Some  nouns  are  both  masculine  and  feminine — such  as 
Cousin ;  Parent ;  Bird,  etc.  These  are  usually  termed  com- 
mon as  to  gender. 

TABLE   OF   NOUNS   WHICH   HAVE   A   SEPARATE   WORD   FOR   THE   MALI 
AND    FEMALE. 


Bachelor, 

Maid. 

Hart, 

Roe. 

Boar, 

Sow. 

Horse, 

Mare. 

Boy, 

Girl. 

Husband, 

Wife. 

Bridegroom, 

Bride. 

King, 

Queen. 

Brother, 

Sister. 

Lord,  (as  a  title) 

Lady. 

Buck, 

Doe. 

Man, 

Woman. 

Cock, 

Hen. 

Monk, 

Nun. 

Dog, 

Bitch. 

Nephew, 

Niece. 

Drake, 

Duck. 

Ram, 

Ewe. 

Earl, 

Countess^ 

Son, 

Daughter. 

Father, 

Mother. 

Stag, 

Hind. 

Gander, 

Goose. 

Uncle, 

Aunt. 

Gentleman, 

Lady. 

re: 

Wizard, 

HARK. 

Witch. 

Abstract  qualities  and  names  of  Countries  are  not  unfrequently  poet- 
ically regarded  as  feminine — as :  Her  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness.    England  extends  her  power  over  the  globe. 
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INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

35.  Adjectives  express  the  qualities  of  nouns.  The  only 
variation  we  need  to  indicate  iu  regard  to  qualities,  is  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  noun  in  ques- 
tion. If  I  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  wldte^  I  may  attribute 
this  quality  to  it  generally^ — or  I  may  speak  of  it  as  being 
more  white  than  certain  other  things, — or  the  moU  white  of  all 
the  objects  about  which  we  are  discoursing.  Hence  there  are 
in  adjectives  three  degrees  of  comparison :  the  positive,  the 
comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

36.  The  positive  degree  is  the  adjective  in  its  simple  state  ; 
the  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  ;  and  the  superlative 
by  adding  es^ — a,3  :  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  If  the  adjective  consist  of  more  than  one  syllable,  it  is  generally 
compared  by  prefixing  more  for  the  comparative  and  most  for  the 
superlative — as:  more  beautiful ;  most  beautiful.  Some  adjectives 
also  add  'Snos^'  to  the  end  of  the  word,  as  a  kind  of  superlative 
affix — as:  upper;  uppermost. 

2.  The  following  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly : 

Bad,  Worse,  Worst. 

Far,  Farther,  Farthest. 

Fore,  Former,  Foremost. 

Good,  Better,  Best. 

Late,  Later  or  Latter,  Latest  or  Laat. 

Little,  Less,  Least. 

Many,    ,  More,  Most. 

Nigh,  Nigher,  Next. 

Old,  Older  or  Elder,  Oldest  or  Eldest. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  PRONOUN. 

37.  The  pronoun,  like  the  noun  for  which  it  stands,'  is  in- 
flected in  reference  to  number,  case,  and  gender. 

NUMBER. 

38.  In  reference  to  number,  the  pronouns,  in  place  of  using 
a  specific  plural  termination,  change  the  form  of  the  whole 
word — -as : 

1st  pers.  sing.  /,  plu.  we ;  2nd  pers.  sing,  thou^  plu.  ye  or 
you ;  3rd  pers.  sing,  he^  she^  it,  plu.  they. 
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CASE. 


39-  In  reference  to  case,  the  pronouns  are  more  perfectly 
inflected  than  nouns.  In  addition  to  the  possessive,  they  have 
all  (except  it  and  ijou)  a  particular  form  for  the  objective  case 


likewise,  thus- 


Nom. 

Poss. 

Ohj. 

I, 

mine, 

me. 

Thou, 

thine, 

thee. 

He, 

his, 

him. 

She, 

hers. 

her. 

It, 

its. 

it. 

We, 

ours. 

us. 

Ye  or  you 
They, 

yours, 
theirs, 

you. 
them. 

Sing. 


r 

Plu.    \ 

I 

The  relative  pronoun  undergoes  inflexions  similar  to  those 
of  the  personal,  except  when  it  is  neuter  as  to  gender — as  : 

Kom.  Poss.  Obj. 

^\    >   Who,  whose, 

GENDER. 


pi  ^'^    5   Who,  whose,  whom. 


40.  The  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  and  the  relative, 
are  the  only  ones  which  make  any  distinction  of  gender- 
thus : 

Mas.         '  Fern.  JVeut. 

3rd  Per. — He,  his,  him.       She,  hers,  her.       It,  its,  it. 

Hel.  Mas.  and  Fern. — Who,  whom.       Neut. — which. 


INFLEXIONS   OF  THE  VERB. 

.  41.  The  verb  is  used,  for  the  most  part,  to  affirm  some 
kind  of  action.  Actions  take  place  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  time  at  which 
they  occur.  Hence  there  is  naturally  a  very  great  num])er  of 
relations,  which  we  want  to  express  in  connection  with  thera. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  the  verb  in  almost  all  languages  has 
by  far  the  greatest  variety  of  inflexion  of  all  the  diflerent  parts 
of  speech. 
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VOICE. 

42.  If  we  consider  an  action  on  the  one  hand  as  expressing 
"what  any  thing  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  expressing 
what  is  done  to  it,  we  indicate  these  difterences  by  the  use  of 
the  active  and  passive  voice — as  :  I  love,  active  ;  I  am  loved, 
passive. 

There  is  a  kind  of  middle  voice  also  used  in  English.  In  addition  to 
the  expressions,  "  I  move  the  table,"  active ;  and  "  the  table  is 
moved  by  me,"  passive,  we  can  also  say  the  table  moves.  In  the 
same  manner  we  say,  "  the  house  is  building^^''  etc. 

MOOD. 

43.  If  we  regard  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  an  action 
presents  itself  to  our  understanding,  we  may  consider  it  either 
as  an  actual  reality,  or  as  a  possibility,  or  as  a  command,  or  as 
a  wish,  or  generally  as  an  action  wholly  undefined.  The  ex- 
pression of  these  different  circumstances  gives  rise  to  what  are 
called  the  moods. 

44.  The  simple  affirmation  of  a  fact  is  called  the  indicative 
mood — as :  He  goes. 

If  a  condition  or  uncertainty  has  to  be  expressed  we  em- 
ploy what  is  called  the  conditional  or  subjunctive  mood — as ; 
If  he  go. 

When  a  command  is  expressed  we  use  the  imperative  mood 
—Go. 

When  the  power  to  do  an  action  is  expressed,  we  use  the 
potential  mood — I  can  go. 

If  we  express  the  action  generally  without  any  limitation 
of  the  idea,  we  use  the  infinitive  mood — To  go  ;  which,  as  we 
before  remarked,  is  simply  using  the  verb  as  though  it  were  a 
noun. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  participles,  or  partici- 
pial moods  ending  in  ing  and  ed,  which  are  simply  two  forms 
of  the  verb  used  like  an  adjective. 

TENSE. 

45.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  time  at  which  the 
action  is  performed  and  duly  express  it,  this  gives  rise  to  the 
employment  of  what  are  called  tenses,  which  help  us  to  point 
out  any  action  as  being  either  present,  past,  or  future — as  :  I 
love,  I  loved,  I  will  love. 
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PEESON    AND    NUMBER. 

46.  Lastly,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  person  to 
whom,  or  thing  to  which  the  action  relates  as  its  subject, 
whether  it  be  myself,  the  speaker, — or  you,  the  person  spoken 
to, — or  a  third  person,  whom  we  are  speaking  of,  we  may  in- 
dicate all  these  differences  by  certain  inflexions ;  and  show 
still  further  whether  this  same  subject  be  singular  or  plural. 

Thus,  I  strike,  indicates  that  I  am  the  source  of  the  action  ;  thou 
strikest,  that  you  are  the  source  of  it ;  John  strikes,  that  a  pei^on 
of  wham  we  are  speaking,  is  the  source  of  it.  The  forms  strike^ 
strikest^  and  strikes,  accordingly  denote  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  per- 
son in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  action. 

47.  The  points  then  which  have  to  be  indicated  by  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb — are,  the  Voice,  the  Tense,  the  Mood, 
the  Person,  and  the  Number. 

Some  of  these  relations  are  expressed  by  using  separate 
jvords  called  auxiliaries  in  connexion  with  the  participial  and 
infinitive  forms  of  the  principal  verb — as :  I  am  loving,  I  have 
loved,  I  will  (to)  love.  But  many  others  of  them  are  expressed 
by  means  of  the  inflexions  we  have  now  to  point  out. 

48.  There  are  two  forms  which  the  inflexion  of  the  verb 
assumes  in  the  English  language — a  modern  form  (called  also 
regular)  in  which  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  end  in 
d  or  ed  ;  and  an  ancient  form  (called  also  irregular)  in  which 
the  past  tense  is  formed  by  an  internal  change  of  the  word 
itself,  and  the  past  participle  by  a  similar  internal  change 
with  or  without  the  termination  en. 

49  Modern  or  Regular  Conjugation. 

To  love. 
Present.  Fast.  Pass.  Participli. 

Love.  Loved.  Loved. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense.  ' 

Singular.  Plural, 

a  f  1.  I  love.  ,      1.  We  love. 

2^2.  Thou  lovest.  2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

^  L  3.  He  loves  (loveth).  3.  They  love. 
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INFLEXIONS 

OF   THE   VERB. 

Past 

Tense. 

Singular. 
fl   f  1.  I  loved. 
1^2.  Thou  lovedst. 
^  t  3.  He  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 

Impera  tive. — Love. 

Injinitive. — To  love. 

Fariiciples. 

Present  or  Incomplete. — Loving. 
Past  or  Complete. — Loved. 


REMARK. 

In  the  subjunctive  or  conditional  mood  the  "est"  and  "s"  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  person  singular  are  frequently  left  out — If  thou  love, 
If  he  love ;  in  other  respects  the  inflexions  are  the  same  as  the  in- 
dicative. 


50.  Old  or  Irregular  Conjugation. 

To  write. 


Present. 

Past. 

Pass  Participle. 

Write. 

Wrote. 

Written. 

Indicative  Mood 

. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

^ 

r  1. 

I  write. 

1. 

We  write. 

m 

2. 

Thou  writest. 

2. 

Ye  or  you  write 

I 

.3. 

He  writes 

(writeth). 

3. 

They  write. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular 

Plural. 

d 

fl- 

I  wrote. 

1. 

We  wrote. 

1 

13. 

Thou  wrotest. 

2. 

Ye  or  you  wrote. 

Z 

He  wrote. 

3. 

They  wrote. 

Imperative. — ^Write.  Injinitive. — To  write. 
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Participles. 

Present  or  Incomplete. — "Writing. 
Past  or  Complete. — Written. 

51.  All  verbs  in  the  English  language  are  conjugated 
more  or  less  according  to  the  above  forms,  except  two^  which 
introduce  another  root  into  the  past  tense,  viz.,  the  verb  to  be, 
and  the  verb  to  go. 

Conjugation  of  the  Verb  "To  Be." 
Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  am.  1.  We  are. 

2.  Thou  art.  2.  Ye  or  you  are. 
£  t  3.  He  is.  3.  They  are. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

was.  1.  We  were. 

Thou  wast.  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

He  was.  •  3.  They  were. 

Imperative, — Be.  Infinitive. — To  be. 

Participles. 

Present  or  Incomplete. — Being. 
Past  or  Complete. — Been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

If  I  be.— Thou  be.— He  be. 

Past. 
If  I  were. — Thou  wert.* — ^He  were. 

*  Wert  is  the  only  word  in  the  English  language  that  is  peculiar  to  tho 
•ubjuuctive  mood. 

2 


M  2.  1 
^[3.  I 
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The  verb  "to  go"  takes  "went"  for  the  present  time  (from 
an  old  verb  wend)^  and  '-gone"  for  the  participle. 

52.  All  the  other  relations  except  those  above  indicated 
are  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbs ;  some  being  auxiliaries  of 
voice,  some  of  mood,  some  of  tense,  and  some  being  used  to 
denote  emphasis  or  form  an  interrogation. 

1.    AUXILIARIES   OF   VOICE. 

53.  The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  the  different  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  "  to  6e,"  joined  to  the  complete  participle 
of  the  principal  verb — thus  : 

Present,  I  am  loved.  Past,  I  was  loved.  Participle, 
loved,  or  being  loved.     Infinitive,  to  be  loved. 

Ohs. — The  auxiliary  verb  "<o  6e,"  joined  with  the  active  participle  in 
^'■ing,^^  forms  the  progressive  form  of  the  active  voice,  as:  lam 
cutting. 

54.  2.    AUXILIARIES   OF   MOOD. 

Present.  Past. 

1.  May,  Might,  \    ^""".''"S     1 1  may  go. 

•''  (  permission,  ^  •'  ° 

2.  Can,  Could,  denoting  power,  I  can  go. 

4.  Must,  denoting  necessity.     You  must  go. 

5.  Ought  (the  past  time  of  owe),  denoting  obligation. 

All  these  auxiliaries  are  defective  in  their  conjugation,  having  no  im- 
perative, infinitive,  or  participial  moods. 

55.  3.    AUXILIARIES   OP   TIME. 

The  three  auxiliaries  of  tense  are  have^  shall,  and  toill.^ 

*  Originally  the  past  tenses  of  will  and  shall. 

f  "To  be  going"  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  denoting  the  future  time; 
also  "to  be  about," — as:  I  am  going  to  write.  I  am  about  to  get  up.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  action  is  supposed  to 
follow  immediately. 


►3.  Would, 
Should 
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1.  To  Hate  (forming  the  Perfect  Tense). 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

c  I'l.  I  have.                          1.  We  have. 

1^2.  Thou  hast.                   2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

^  [3.  He  has.                        3.  They  have. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

a  ri.  I  had.  1.  We  had. 

I  \  2.  Thou  hadst.  2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

fS  [3.  He  had.  3.  They  had. 

Imperative. — Have.  Infinitive. — To  have. 

Participles. 
Present. — Having.  Past. — Had. 

2.  "Shall  or  Will,"  denoting  "Future"  TensS* 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tetisc^ 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  We  shall  or  will. 
Thou  shalt  or  wilt.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will. 

(2  [3.  He  shall  or  will.  3.  They  shall  or  will. 


a  ri. 


Past  Tense  {denoting  Condition). 
Singular.  Plural. 

d  fl-  I  should  or  would.  1.  We  should  or  would. 

2^  ^  2.  Thou  shouldst  or  wouldst.     2.  Ye  or  you  should  or  would. 
^  (^3.  He  should  or  would.  3.  They  should  or  would. 

The  rest  of  the  verb  is  wanting. 
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56.  4.    AUXILIARY    USED    TO    DENOTE    EMPHASIS;     AND   ALSO   TO   COM- 

PLETE  THE   INTERROGATIVE   FORM   OF   THE   VERB. 

To   DO. 

Present.  Past.  Participle. 

I  do.  I  did.  Done. 

Emphasis.  •    Interrogation. 

y^      (  I  do  love.  Do  you  love  1 

\  I  did  love.  Did  you  love  1 

57.  5.    COMPOUND  AUXILIARIES  OP 

Mood,  Tense,  and  Voice,  such  as  I  may  have  loved.     I  should 
have  been  loved.     I  might  be  loving,  etc. 

Whatever  shade  of  meaning,  in  brief,  we  wish  to  express  in 
relation  to  mood,  or  tense,  or  voice,  we  can  easily  do  so  by 
combining  some  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  with  the  unassertive 
parts  of  the  principal  verb,— that  is,  with  its  infinitive,  and 
its  participles.  These  combinations  we  term,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  simple  inflected  forms,  compound  verbs. 

58.  Taking  the  simple  and  compound  forms  of  the  verb 
together,  they  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  the  following 
scheme : — 
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There  is  no  Emphatic 
form  to  the  Passive  voice. 
Emphasis  is  here  made  by 
the  accent  being  strongly 
marked  npon  the  Auxili- 
ary— I  AM  loved 

1 

(i3 

I  am  being  loved. 
I  was  being  loved. 

^  Progressive  forms  of  these 
1      tenses  not  used. 

o 

I  am  loved. 

I  was  loved. 

I  have  been  loved. 

I  had  been  loved. 

I  shall  be  loved. 

I  shall  have  been  loved. 

i 

1 

Present. 

Past. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 

Future. 

Future  perfect. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

59.  Irregular  verbs  are  those  which  form  the  past  tense  by 
some  inward  change  of  the  word,  instead  of  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Those  which  have  the  a  sound  in  the  present,  and  change  it  into 
o,  f ,  or  u  in  the  past — as : 

Swear,  swore,  sworn. 

Fall,  fell,  fallen. 

Hang,  hung,  hung. 

2.  Those  which  have  the  e  sound  in  the  present,  and  change  it  into 
Sy  ea,  0,  and  aw  in  the  past — as: 

Bleed,  bled,  bled. 

Read,  read,  read. 

Freeze,  froze,  frozen. 

See,  saw,  seen. 

3.  Those  which  have  the  i  sound  in  the  present,  and  change  it  into 
J,  a,  w,  o,  or  ou  in  the  past — as : 

Bite,  bit,  bitten. 

Begin,  began,  begun. 

Strike,  struck,  struck. 

Smite,  smote,  smitten. 

Find,  found,  found. 

4.  Those  which  have  the  o  sound  in  the  present,  and  change  it  into 
e  or  o  modified  in  the  past — as : 

Grow,  grew,  grown. 

Choose,  chose,  chosen. 

5.  Those  which  have  the  u  sound  in  the  present,  and  change  it  in 
a  in  the  past — as : 

Run,  ran,  ran. 

6.  Those  which  have  the  same  form  for  the  past  and  present — as : 

Hit,  hit,  hit. 

Put,  put,  put. 

Spread,  spread,  spread. 

Y.  Those  which  combine  the  change  of  vowel  with  the  addition  of 
i,  J,  or  ffht — as : 

Feel,  felt,  felt. 

Dream,  dreamt,  dreamt. 

Seek,  sought,  sought. 

Sell,  sold,  sold. 

Buy,  bought,  bought. 

Teach,  taught,  taught. 

Note. — A  certain  number  of  verbs,  such  as  it  rains,  it  snows,  etc., 
have  only  the  third  person  singular.  These  are  usually  called  impersonal 
verbs. 
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INFLEXIONS   OF  THE   ADVERB. 

60.  The  only  inflexions  the  adverb  undergoes,  and  that  m 
a  comparatively  few  cases,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  adjective : 
— namely,  to  point  out  the  three  degrees  of  comparison.  I 
run /as if.     He  runs  faster.     She  Yuns  Jastest. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  adverbs  are  compared  like 
adjectives  by  more  and  most,  as, — more  beautifully,  most 
beautifully. 


EXERCISE   ON   WORDS  AND   THEIR   INFLEXIONS. 

The  following  scheme  will  bring  together  all  the  particu- 
lars, which  the  pupil  has  to  attend  to,  in  parsing  according  to 
the  second  method: 


SECOND  METHOD   OF  PARSING. 

NOUN. 

Prop.     1  sing.     )  simple  ) 

Com.      >•  noun:  >- number:  Vform. 

Abstr.     )  plur.     )  possessive  ) 


ADJECTIVE. 

{qualifying I  pos.  1 

disiinsuishing •<  comp.  Vdegree. 

limiting f  superl.  ) 


PEONOUN. 

Pers    ^''^    I  Cr"]  '''"?•     }  (nominative.) 

t^^^'  2nd  yper.  J^-    y  gen.  plar.     ynum.  -{possessive,     ycase. 
pron.3r^f^      S.J  ^i^^-     )  (objective.       f 

Possess,  pron.  qualifying 

Eel.  pron.  referring  to  -.—gender — number— person— (.case  as  above). 

[AUXILIAEY]  VEEB.  ^ 

(passive  voice. 
progressive— emphatic— interrogative /orm  of  verb. 

[PEINCIPAL]  VEEB. 
verb,  from  {name  principal  parts,  e.  g.,  I  take,  I  took,  I  have  taken.] 


act, 


.^    pass,  f  _g  3rd 


)ti«*    l1    sins.   )g 


t^    sing.    I  I 


PAETICIPLE. 

Past.'    }  P*'^-   Ss  \  ^°*^  ^^^^  *'^®  ^^^^ '  'l"'*^- 

9* 
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ADVERB. 

(place 
time 
quantity 
quality 
mood 


PEEPOSITION. 


qual.  the 


{verb .  1 
adv. .  ) 


Prep. 


CONJUNCTIOK 
ntroductory. 
connective, 
governing. 


Conj 


INTERJECTION. 
Inter}. 


Example  1. 
Now  I  climb  tlie  mountain,  a  deep  valley  has  displayed 
itself  to  my  searching  eye,  and  through  the  distant  forest  burst 
the  last  rays  of  the  summer's  sun. 


Now 

I 

climb 

the 

mountain 

a 

deep 

valley 

has 

displayed 

itself 

to 

my 
searching 

eye 

and 
through 

the 

distant 

forest 

burst 

the 

last 

rays 

of 

the 
summer's 

sun 


Adverb  of  time. 

Per.  pron.  1st  per.  sing.  nom. 

Verb  reg.,  ind.  mood,  pres.  tense,  1st  per.  sing. 

Adjective — distinguishing  mountain. 

Noun  com.,  sing.,  simple  form. 

Adjective — limiting  valley. 

Adjective — qual.  valley. 

Noun  com.,  sing.,  simple  form. 

Verb — auxiliary  of  tense. 

Has  displayed — verb  reg.,  ind.  mood,  perf.  tense, 

3d  per.  sing. 
Compound  personal  pronoun. 
Preposition. 
Poss.  pron.,  qual.  eye. 
Participle,  qual.  eye. 
Noun  com.,  sing.,  simple  form. 
Conjunction  connective. 
Preposition. 

Adjective — distinguishing  forest. 
Adjective — qual.  forest. 
Noun  com.,  sing.,  simple  form. 
Verb  irreg.,  ind.  mood,  pres.  tense,  3d  per.,  plural. 
Adjective — distinguishing  rays. 
Adjective,  sup.  deg. — qualifying  rays. 
Noun  com.,  plural  form. 
Preposition. 

Adjective — distinguishing  sun. 
Noun  com.,  sing.,  possessive  form. 
Noun  com.,  sing.,  simple  form. 


PAET  SECOND. 


ON  SENTENCES. 


61.  In  the  First  Part,  we  have  classified  all  the  different 
kinds  of  words,  which  exist  in  the  English  language,  and 
shown  the  inflexions  to  which  they  are  subject.  In  the  Second 
Part  we  have  now  to  show  how  these  words  are  combined  so 
as  to  express  our  thoughts  in  correct  sentences. 

A  sentence,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  complete  expression 
of  one  single  thought.  Such  an  expression  is  commonly  termed 
an  assertion,  or  affirmation. 

To  make  an  assertion  of  any  kind  there  must  be  two  no- 
tions or  ideas  in  the  mind :  first.  The  idea  of  the  thing  about 
which  the  assertion  is  made ;  and,  secondly,  The  idea  of  that 
which  we  assert  re-specting  it. 

The  very  simplest  sentence,  therefore,  must  contain  two 
parts,  answering  to  these  two  ideas  ;  namely,  the  word  or 
words  conveying  that  about  which  we  assert  something,  and 
the  word  or  words  that  contain  the  assertion  itself.  Tlie  first 
of  these  is  called  the  subject ;  the  second  is  called  the  pred- 
icate. 

All  the  names  of  things  which  we  can  think  of,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  are  nouns ;  and  the  only  part  of  speech  which  con- 
veys an  assertion  is  the  verb.  Hence  every  sentence  must 
contain  a  noun,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  noun,  and  a  verb. 
The  noun  will  always  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
verb  will  form  the  predicate. 

^uh.  Pred. 

Snow  melts. 
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1.    THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

62.  A  Sentence  is  called  simple  when  it  contains  only  one 
finite  verb.  The  two  essential  parts  of  the  simple  sentence 
are  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate. 


OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

63.  If  the  subject  consists  of  one  unqualified  term,  it  is 
called  a  simple  subject.  The  simple  subject  will  generally  be 
a  noun ;  but  it  may  consist  of  any  word  used  in  place  of  a 
noun  ;  such  as  : — 

I.  A  pronoun — /go. 
n.  An  adjective — Many  fell  bravely. 
m.   An  infinitive  verb — To  walk  is  pleasant. 

Nouns  which  have  merely  limiting  adjectives  attached  to  them  may 
be  considered  as  unqualified  terms,  and  regarded  therefore  as  sim- 
ple subjects. 

The  hoys  play. 

Ten  men  are  gone. 

Tills  horse  kicks. 

64.  If  the  subject  consists  of  a  word  with  one  or  more  qual- 
ifications attached  to  it,  it  is  called  an  enlarged  subject.  It 
may  be  enlarged  in  the  following  different  ways  : 

I.  By  an  adjective — The  ^ooc/ man  is  happy. 

n.  By  a  noun  in  apposition — William  the  Conqueror  died. 

m.  By  a  participle,  or  participial  phrase — ^William  dying 
soon  after,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

iv.  By  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case — A  mother's  love  pre- 
vailed. 

V.  By  a  preposition  and  its  object — A  man  of  virtue  is 
respected. 

The  process  by  which  a  term  is  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  various 
qualifications,  may  be  seen  thus  : 

The  child 

The  good  child 

The  farmer's  good  child          .... 
The  farmer's  good  child,  William,  . 
The  farmer's  good  child,  William,  of  7  years  old, 
The  farmer's  good  child,  William,  of  V  years  old,  having  lost 
his  leg  by  an  accident, 


cries, 
cries, 
cries, 
cries, 
cries. 

cries. 
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Here  child  is  the  subject,  and  all  the  words  added  simply  go  to  qual- 
ify it,  i.  c.  to  make  the  idea  conveyed  more  distinct  and  determi- 
nate ;  but  there  is  no  assertion  conveyed  except  by  the  word  "  cries." 


OF  THE  PREDICATE. 

65.  The  predicate  asserts  respecting  the  subject,  either — 
first,  What  it  is  ;  or  secondly,  What  it  does  ;  or  thirdly,  What 
is  done  to  it. 

Man  is  mortal.  The  snow  melts. 

The  child  is  "warned. 

66.  If  the  predicate  consists  of  a  single  verb,  or  the  verb 
To  be  with  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  some  equivalent  phrase 
after  it,  it  is  called  a  simple  predicate :  as, 

Autumn  departs.  Man  is  mortal. 

Europe  is  a  continent.         He  is  of  sound  mind. 

REMARKS. 

a.  All  compound  verbal  expressions,  conveying  a  single  idea,  must  be 
regarded  as  forming  simple  predicates — as  : 

The  coat  must  be  mended.  You  ought  to  go. 

b.  The  verb  "to  be"  can  never  form  a  predicate  by  itself,  except  when 

it  means  "to  exist,"  as  God  is,  i.  e.  exists. 

c.  The  negative  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  a  simple  assertion — as: 

Strong  men  will  not  fall. 

Completion  of  Predicate. 

• 

67.  When  the  verb  is  active  or  transitive  it  does  not  con- 
vey a  complete  notion  of  the  action,  unless  we  express  the  ob- 
ject as  well :  e.  g. 

"  William  defeated ;" — Here  an  imperfect  assertion  is  made,  unless  we 
specify t^Aoy/i  he  defeated; — "William  defeated  Harold," 

Hence,  when  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  consists  of  a  trans- 
itive verb,  it  requires  a  completion^  which  completion  is  termed 

THE    OBJECT. 

68.  The  predicate  may  be  completed  by  any  term  that  can 
express  the  object  of  the  particular  action,  which  we  affirm  of 
the  subject.     Such  object  may  be  expressed  by — 

I.  A  noun — Brutus  killed  C<xsar. 

n.  A  pronoun — Him  the  Almighty  power  hurled  head- 
long. 
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m.  An  adjective — He  commiserated  the  wretched. 
IV.  An  infinitive  verb — He  loved  to  muse. 
V.  A  phrase — He  answered,  /  know  not  the  man. 
The  predicate  may  be  completed  sometimes  by  a  double 
object — as : 

We  call  Demosthenes  a  great  orator. 
He  dyed  the  cloth  a  red  colour. 


a.  Neuter  verbs  may  take  an  object  after  them,  as  well  as  active, — only 
the  object  will  generally  signify  really  the  same  thing  as  the  subject, 
and  consequently  it  is  put  in  the  nominative  case.  This  is  seen, 
Avherever  the  case  can  be  indicated  (as  in  the  pronouns),  by  the 
form  of  the  word : — 

Edward  became  king. 
It  is  I. 

b.  Some  neuter  verbs  -become  active  by  putting  a  preposition  after 

them.  To  despair =neut.  verb.  To  despair  of  =  act.  verb.  The 
latter  may  of  course  take  an  object  after  it,  like  any  other  active 
verb — as : 

Pyrrho  despaircd-of  truth. 

Extension  of  Predicate. 

69.  The  predicate,  in  addition  to  being  completed  by  an 
object,  may  also  be  more  accurately  defined  by  enumerating 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  manner,  etc.,  which 
tend  to  render  our  idea  of  the  action  more  explicit  and  dis- 
tinct.    These  we  term — Extensions  of  the  predicate. 

70.  The  predicate  may  be  extended  in  various  ways  : 
I.  By  an  adverb — Leonidas  died  bravely. 

This  may  be  termed  the  adverbial  adjunct. 

II.  By  a  preposition  and  its  case — He  marched  with  a 
large  army. 

This  may  be  termed  the  prepositional  adjunct. 

in.  By  a  noun  in  the  objective  case — He  rides  every  day. 
IV.  By  a  participle  used  adverbially — He  reads  walking. 


Observe  that  a  prepositional  phrase  may  belong  either  to  the  subject, 
predicate,  or  object — as : 

A  man  of  great  honesty  is  respected. — To  sub. 
The  church  was  situated  on  the  hill. — To  pred. 
We  always  read  books  of  great  merit. — To  obj. 
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71.  The  circnmstances  which  determine  more  accurately 
the  meaning  of  the  predicate,  may  be  classified  under  four 
heads : 

Those  relating,  1st,  To  time  ;  2dly,  To  place  ;  3rdly,  To 
manner ;  4thly,  To  cause  and  effect. 

Adjuncts  of  Time. 
He  came  yesterday.  I  suffered  for  many  years. 

The  sea  ebbs  and  flows  twice  a  day. 

Adjuncts  of  Place. 
He  lives  in  London.  Civilisation  travels  westwards. 

Learning  caxae  from  the  east. 

Adjuncts  of  Manner. 
Birds  fly  qxdchly.  I  am  exceedingly  gorry, 

William  Rufus  was  shot  by  an  arrow.  ^ 

They  consult  with  closed  doors. 

Adjuncts  of  Cause  and  Effect. 
He  perished /roMi  hunger. 
With  perseverance  all  things  are  possible. 
The  eye  was  made /or  seeing — (purpose). 
Cloth  is  made  of  wool — (material  cause). 

To  Analyse  Simple  Sentences  the  following  points  should  be  carefully  re 
membercd. 

First — As  a  simple  sentence  can  contain  only  one  finite 
verb,  the  pupil  may  select  it  at  once  from  all  the  other  words 
or  phrases,  and  set  it  down  as  the  predicate. 

Secondly — Consider  what  is  the  nominative  to  that  verb, 
and  set  it  down  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Thirdly — See  if  there  are  any  enlargements  to  the  subject, 
and  arrange  them  accordingly. 

Fourthly — Consider  Avhether  or  not  the  predicate  consists 
of  an  active  verb,  and  if  so,  look  next  for  its  object  or  comple- 
tion ;  consider,  moreover,  whether  that  object,  when  found,  has 
any  enlargements  similar  to  those  of  the  subject. 

Fifthly — Whether  the  verb  be  active,  passive,  or  neuter, 
consider  whether  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
manner,  etc.,  which  qualify  the  action,  and  set  them  down  as 
extensions  of  the  predicate. 

Sixthly — Be  very  careful  not  to  mistake  a  participle  or  in- 
finitive mood  for  a  predicate.  The  former  must  be  treated  only 
as  an  adjective,  the  latter  as  a  noun. 
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METHOD  OF  ANALYSING  SIMPLE  SENTENCES. 

EXAMPLE    1. 

Hannibal,  being  sent  to   Spain,  on  his  arrival  there,  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  the  whole  army. 


Subject 

Predicate. 

Completion  of 
Predicate. 

Extension  of 
Predicate. 

Hannibal, 
being  aent  to  Spain, 
(particijnal  clause.) 

attracted 

the   eyes    of 
the  whole 
army, 

on  his  arrival 

there. 

{adjunct  of 

place.) 

EXAMPLE    2. 


Lastly  came  Winter  clothed  all  in  frieze, 
Chatterin<]c  his  teeth  for  cold. 


Subject. 

Predicate. 

Completion  of               Extension  of 
Predicate.                    Predicate. 

Winter  clothed  all 
in  frieze,  chatter- 
ing his  teeth  for 
cold. 

came 

lastly 

N.  B. — Participial  clauses,  used  as  in  the  last  sentence,  may  be  put 
either  as  qualifications  of  the  subject,  or  as  extensions  of  the  predi' 
cato,  according  as  we  consider  them  to  be  descriptions  of  the  thing 
about  which  we  are  speaking,  or  as  modifications  of  the  action. 


II.  THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

72.  A  sentence  is  termed  complex,  when  with  only  one 
principal  subject  and  predicate  it  contains  two  or  more  finite 
verbs.  The  part  containing  the  main  subject  and  predicate  is 
called  the  principal  sentence ;  those  parts  which  contain  any 
of  the  other  finite  rerbs  are  called  subordinate  sentences. 
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Principal. 
He  drove  the  horse, 


Subordinate. 
which  I  bought  yesterday. 

73.  Subordinate  sentences  are  of  three  kinds  : 

A.  The  substantive  sentence.  B.  The  adjective  sentence. 
C.  The  adverbial  sentence. 

74.  The  substantive  sentence  is  one  which,  in  reference  to 
the  principal  sentence,  occupies  the  place  and  follows  the  con- 
struction of  a  noun  substantive.  It  may  therefore  take  the 
place  either  of  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  principal  sentence. 

That  we  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  is  wise. — Place  of  Sub, 
He  knows  that  we  are  free. — Place  of  Obj. 

75.  The  adjective  sentence  is  one  which,  in  reference  to  tho 
principal  sentence,  occupies  the  place  and  follows  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adjective. 

The  man,  who  is  prudent^  looks  to  the  future. 

As  the  adjective  sentence  may  qualify  any  noun,  it  can  be  attached  to 
any  part  of  the  principal  sentence  where  a  noun  is  possible. 

'  76.  The  adverbial  sentence  is  one  which,  in  reference  to  the 
principal  sentence,  occupies  the  place  and  follows  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adverb.    Like  the  adverbial  adjunct  it  may  relate — 
L  To  Time —  When  war  rages,  the  people  suffer, 
n.  To  place —  Where  thoii  goest,  I  will  go. 
m.  To  manner — He  succeeds,  as  his  father  did, 
rv.  To  Cause  and  Effect — such  as  : 

a.  Ground  or  reason — He  wept,  because  his  father  was  not  there. 

b.  Condition — I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

c.  Concession — Although  we  disregard  it,  the  evil  day  will  come. 

d.  Purpose — In  order  that  he  might  escape,  he  changed  his  dress. 
«.  Consequence — He  labours  so  hard,  that  he  will  surely  succeed. 

REMARK. 

Adverbial  sentences  are  sometimes  expressed  by  a  noun  joined  with 
the  present  participle  of  the  verb — as :  spring  returning,  the  swal- 
lows arrive.     This  is  called  the  nominative  absolute. 


Directions  for  Analysing  Complex  Sentences. 

First — Divide  the  complex  sentence  to  be  analysed  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  are  finite  verbs,  being  careful  to  arrange 
all  the  adjuncts  with  their  proper  subjects  and  predicates. 
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Secondly — Keep  the  order  of  these  sentences  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  in  the  passage  to  be  analysed. 

Thirdly — Prefix  a  letter  to  each  member  to  designate  it ; 
arrange  them  all  in  a  column,  one  under  the  other ;  and  oppo- 
site to  each  write  down  the  kind  of  sentence,  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  explanations  given  in  the  preceding  sections. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ca3sar,  who  would  not  wait  the  conclusion  of  the  consul's 
speech,  replied,  that  he  came  not  into  Italy  to  injure  the  lib- 
erties of  Kotne,  but  that  he  came  to  restore  them. 


a.  Ctesar  replied, 

h.  who  would  not  wait  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consul's  speech, 

c.  that  he  came  not  into  Italy  to  in- 

jure the  liberties  of  Rome, 

d.  but  that  he  came  to  restore  them. 


Principal  sent,  to  6,  c,  d. 
Adj.  sent,  to  a. 

Subst.  sent,  to  a,  co-ord.  to  d. 

Subst.  sent,  to  a,  co-ord.  to  e. 


III.     THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

77.  A  seintence  is  called  compound,  when  it  contains  two 
or  more  principal  assertions  co-ordinate  with  each  other. 

78.  There  are  three  relations  in  which  the  parts  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  may  stand  to  each  other— 1st.  That  in  which 
two  or  more  assertions  are  merely  coupled  together.  2ndly. 
That  in  which  two  or  more  assertions  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  3rdly.  That  in  which  we  account  for  one  assertion  by 
means  of  another. 

79.  The  first  of  these  relations  is  called  copulative  ;  and  it 
presents  two  principal  varieties — 

I.  When  there  is  equal  stress  laid  on  both  members — as  : 

Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes. 
n.  When  there  is  a  preponderating  stress  on  the  second 
member — as : 

He  not  only  forgave  him,  hut  sent  him  away  loaded  with  benefits. 

80.  The  second  of  these  relations  is  called  the  adversative  ; 
and  it  also  presents  two  varieties — 

I.  When  the  second  member  negatives  the  first — as : 

The  righteous  man  has  many  sorrows,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him 
from  them  all. 
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n.  When  the  second  member  limits  the  first — as  : 
We  ought  to  rejoice,  but  we  must  rejoice  with  trembUng. 

81.  The  third  of  these  relations  is  called  the  causative:  it 
presents  likewise  two  varieties — 

I.  When  the  dependence  involves  an  effect  or  consequence 
— as : 

Ue  was  an  honourable  man  ;  and,  therefore^  his  friends  trusted  him. 

n.  When  the  dependence  involves  a  ground  or  reason : 

I  go  away  happy ;  for  I  have  satisfied  him. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sir  Andrew  Freeport's  notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  gen- 
erous ;  and  as  every  rich  man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of 
jesting,  which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  great 
man,  he  calls  the  sea  a  British  common. 

Prin.  sent,  co-ord.  to  e. 


a.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport's  notions  of 

trade  are  noble  and  generous ; 

b.  (and)  as  every  rich  man  has  usu- 

ally some  sly  way  of  jesting, 

c.  which  would  make  no  great  figure 

d.  were  he  not  a  great  man, 

e.  he  calls  the  sea  a  British  common. 


Adv.  sent,  (cause)  to  e. 

Adj.  sent,  to  b. 

Adv.  sent,  (condition)  to  e. 

Prin.  sent,  to  b,  co-ord.  to  a. 


CONTRACTION  OF  SENTENCES. 

82.  When  two  or  more  members  of  a  sentence  have  the 
same  subject,  or  predicate,  or  object,  only  once  expressed,  it  is 
said  to  be  contracted  ;  thus  there  may  be — 

I.  Two  or  more  subjects,  and  one  predicate — as  : 
The  trade  winds  and  the  monsoons  are  permanent. 

n.  Two  or  more  predicates,  and  one  subject — as : 
The  air  expands  and  becomes  lighter  by  heat. 

in.  Two  or  more  objects  and  one  predicate, 
The  sun  illumines  the  mountains  and  the  valleys. 

IV.  Two  or  more  similar  extensions  to  one  predicate, 

Moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  water,  and  even  from  the  snow. 


OONTKACTION    OF   SENTENCES. 


Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  should  he  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  blessed  indeed. 


That  man  is  blessed  indeed 
who  noble  ends  by  noble  means 

obtains 
or  failing  smiles  in  exile  or  in 

chains 
like  good   Aurelius   should  he 

reign 
or  bleed  like  Socrates. 


Prin.  sent,  to  6,  c,  d,  and  e. 
Adj.  sent,  to  a,  exten.  of  sub. 

Adj.  sent,  to  a,  co-ord.  to  6, 

contracted  in  sub. 
Adv.  sent,  (concession)  to  a. 


an3 


Adv.  sent,  (concession)  to  a,  co- 
ord, to  d,  and  contracted  in 
sub. 

We  may  now  point  out  the  method  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  principles  of  Analysis  may  be  combined  and  applied  in 
one  form. 


GENERAL  FOEM  OF  ANALYSIS. 
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Note. — It  is  recommended  to  have  copy-book  paper  of  a  large  size 
ruled  all  the  way  down  as  above.  The  sentences  to  be  analysed  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  leaving  one  horizontal  row  blank  between 
them,  or  by  writing  each  sentence  out  above  the  analysis. 
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FUNDAMEXTAL  ELEMENTS  OF   LANGUAGE. 

83.  From  the  above  analysis  we  see  that  there  are  simply 
four  fundamental  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  language. 

1.  The  noun,  or  whatever  takes  the  place  of  the  noun. 

The  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  always  takes  the  place  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  object  in  the  sentence. 


the  adjective,  or  what- 


2.  The  attribute  to  the  noun,  i.  e. 
ever  takes  the  place  of  the  adjective. 

The  place  of  the  adjective  may  be  taken  by  the  possessive  case  of 
another  noun,  by  a  participle,  by  a  noun  in  apposition,  and  some- 
times by  a  preposition  and  its  case.     (Vid.  par.  63.) 

3.  The  verb  or  assertive,  which  forms  the  predicate. 

4.  The  adverb  or  its  equivalents. 

The  equivalents  to  the  adverb  are  the  preposition  and  its  case— as  : 
"  He  walks  with  rapidity^''''  and  sometimes  the  participle — as :  He 
goes  hobbling. 

These  form  the  various  extensions  of  the  predicate. 

If  subordinate  sentences  are  employed,  these  are  always 
equivalent,  either  to  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb;  so 
that  every  sentence,  however  developed  or  however  complex, 
simply  contains  the  same  four  elements,  viz. : — The  name,  the 
attribute,  the  affirmation,  and  the  adverbial  qualification,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : — 

All  language  consists  of 


1.  Names. 


2.  Attributes. 


3.  Affirmations. 


Noun. 
Pronoun. 
Adjective  used 

as  Noun. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Adjective. 
Possessive  Case 

of  Nouns. 
.  Participles. 
Verbs. 


Forming 

Subject  and  Ob 
ject  in  the 
sentence. 

Enlargements 
of  Subject 
and  Object 

Predicate. 


4.  Circumstances  f  Adverb. 

which  qualify    \  Preposition  and 
the  affinnation.  I       Case. 


!  Extensions  of 
j       Predicate. 
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The  conjunction  is  simply  the  link  between  one  sentence 
and  another. 


ON   THE  LAWS  OF  SYNTAX. 

84.  The  principles  of  Analysis,  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, show  that  there  are  only  three  principal  relations,  in 
which  words  stand  to  each  other  in  a  sentence. 

First. — The  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 
(Predicative  relation.) 

Secondly. — The  relation  between  the  predicate  and  its 
various  enlargements.      (Objective  relati(m.) 

Thirdly. — The  relation  between  the  noun  and  its  attribute. 
(Attributive  relation.) 

85.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  predicative  relation  is  as 
follows : — 

Kule  I. —  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and 
person. 

REMARK. 

The  subject  is  usually  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case.  In  the  noun 
there  is  no  distinction  of  inflexion  to  point  out  the  subject  and  the 
object :  but  in  the  pronoun  such  a  distinction  exists,  and  the  proper 
nominative  fornj  must  be  carefully  observed,  when  the  pronoun  is 
used  as  a  subject. 

86.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  objective  relation  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Kule  II. — Active  verbs  and  prepositions  take  nouns  or  some- 
thing  equivalent  to  nomis  after  them  as  their  object. 


1. — ^In  the  case  of  pronouns  the  peculiar  objective  form  must  alwaya 

be  used  after  verbs  and  prepositions. 
2. — Prepositions  may  relate  nouns  to  other  nouns,  or  to  adjectives,  or 

to  verbs — as :    A  man  of  wisdom.     Good  for  food.     He  went  to 

school. 

87.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  attributive  relation  is  as 
follows : — 

Rule  III. — Every  adjective  or  word  used  as  a%  adjective  quali' 
jies  some  noun  expressed  or  understood. 
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Attributes  may  be  expressed — 

L  By  the  adjective — The  man,  This  man,  Good  man. 

II.  By  the  possessive  pronoun,  or  the  possessive  case — My 
mother,  ^ly  father's  house. 

III.  By  the  participle — The  sun,  shining  in  his  strength. 

IV.  By  a  noun  in  apposition — William,  the  Conqueror. 

V.  By  a  preposition  and  its  case — A  man  of  wisdom. 

88.  To  these  must  be  added  the  two  fundamental  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  adverb  and  the  conjunction  ;  viz. : 

Eule  IV. — Adverbs  modify  the  meaning  of  any  words 
which  convey  the  idea  of  an  action^  or  attribute,  and  not 
the  idea  of  existence, 

i.  e. — They  may  modify  the  verb,  the  adjective,  and  the  adverb. 

Rule  V. —  Copulative  and  disjunctive  particles  unite  tO' 
gether  notions  or  assertions,  which  hold  the  same  relation  in 
any  given  sentence. 

REMARK. 

The  distinction  should  be  remembered  between  conjunctions  which 
merely  couple  words  and  sentences  together  co-ordinately,  and  those 
which  introduce  and  govern  subordinate  sentences.     Thus, 

John  goes,  and  Mary  follows. 

If  John  go,  Mary  will  follow. 

In  the  latter  case  the  "if"  governs  the  verb  go^  and  modifies  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence  to  which  it  belongs. 


SPECIAL  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

89.  Besides  the  above  five  fundamental  laws  of  Syntax, 
which  are  the  same  for  nearly  all  languages,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  special  rules  relating  particularly  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  aids  either  for  com- 
posing, or  parsing  correctly.  The  most  important  of  these 
special  rules  are  the  following : — 

1.  Rules  relating  to  the  Nominative  Case. 

a.  Two  singular  nouns  as  subject,  connected  by  "and," 
will  have  a  verb  in  the  plural  after  them — as:  John  and 
Thomas  are  ready. 

b.  Two  singular  nouns  as  subject,  connected  by  "or "  or 
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"  nor,**   will   have   the   verb  in  the   singular — as :    John  or 
Thomas  has  done  this. 

c.  A  collective  noun,  in  which  the  idea  of  unity  is  not 
prominent,  will  generally  take  a  verb  in  the  plural — as :  The 
people  were  divided. 

N.  B. — In  every  case  the  number  of  the  verb  follows  the  signijicatioii 
of  the  subject  rather  than  the  form. 

d.  When  a  noun  followed  by  a  participle  stands  alone  in  a 
sentence,  without  governing  or  being  governed  by  any  other 
words,  the  noun  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  absolute — as : 
Spring  coming,  the  swallows  appear.  This  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  equivalent  to  an  adverbial  sentence. 

e.  A  noun  used  after  the  interjection  0  is  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  of  address — as  :  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  1 

2.    Rules  relating  to  Apposition. 

90.  a.  A  noun  or  pronoun  standing  in  apposition  to  another 
noun  or  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  case  with  it. 

b.  When  nouns  standing  in  apposition  are  in  the  posses- 
sive case,  the  "  s  "  and  apostrophe  are  only  used  with  one  of 
them— as : 

I  have  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  the  great  English  poet, 

c.  The  nouns  which  come  respectively  before  and  after  the 
verb  "  to  be,"  as  well  as  other  neuter  and  passive  verbs,  stand 
for  the  same  thing — as:  "John  is  a  man."  *' Stones  are 
called  minerals."  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  in  ap- 
position to  each  other,  and  must  always  be  in  the  same  case. 

3.   Rules  relating  to  the  Possessive  Case. 

91.  a.  When  two  nouns  come  together,  the  one  denoting 
possession  in  relation  to  the  other,  the  first  is  put  in  the  pos- 
sessive case — as  • 

John's  horse. 

b.  If  there  a^e  two  or  more  pv^ssessives  together,  the  "s" 
and  apostrophe  are  affixed  only  to  the  last — as : 

John,  William,  and  Mary's  share. 

c.  The  possessive  form  may  sometimes  be  used  with  "  of" 
— as  :  A  house  of  my  father's.  This,  however,  should  only  be 
used  as  equivalent  to,  One  of  my  father's  houses ;  and  is,  con- 
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sequently,  only  correct  when  a  person  is  supposed  to  have  sev- 
eral of  the  things  referred  to. 

4.    Rules  relating  to  the  Objective  Case. 

92.  a.  Neuter  verbs  sometimes  take  an  object  after  them ; 
particularly  in  the. case  of  nouns  denoting  time^  space,  or 
measurement ;  as,  also,  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  the  corresponding  verb — as : 

I  watched  three  hours.     I  walked  four  miles. 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

b.  Some  passive  verbs  take  an  object  after  them — as : 

I  was  asked  if  yesterday. 

c.  Some  transitive  verbs,  particularly  verbs  denoting  giv- 
ing, lending,  teaching,  promising,  etc.,  take  two  objects  after 
them — as : 

He  gave  7ne  a  book.     John  lent  my  friend  a  pound.     The  schoolmas- 
ter teaches  his  scholars  arithmetic. 

d.  "  Than  "  is  followed  by  the  objective  case  of  the  relative. 
A  man,  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  better.  In  all  other  in- 
stances it  is  followed  by  the  nominative — as :  John  is  taller 
than  I. 

5.     RCLES    RELATING  TO   PrONOUNS. 

93.  a.  Pronouns  must  agree  with  the  nouns  for  which  they 
stand  in  gender,  number,  and  person. 

b.  The  relative  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  and  person.  Its  case  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
antecedent,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  verb  in  its  own  sentence. 

c.  If  no  noun  come  between  the  relative  and  the  ve^b,  the 
relative  is  in  the  nominative  case ;  but  if  a  noun  come  be- 
tween, that  noun  will  be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  rela- 
tive will  be  the  object. 

The  man,  who  honours  me. 
The  man,  whom  I  honour. 

d.  Sometimes  a  relative  is  governed  by  a  preposition  fol- 
lowing it — as : 

The  boy,  whom  J  spoke  of  is  gone. 

e.  When  several  pronouns  of  different  persons  are  joined 
together  to  form  a  subject,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  per- 
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son  rather  tlian  the  second,  and  the  second  rather  than  the 

third — as ; 

You  and  I  (we)  go  together. 

You  and  he  (you)  will  come  presently. 

/.  The  objective  case  of  the  relative  is  often  omitted — as  : 
The  man  I  saw  yesterday,  for  The  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday. 

g.  "As"  is  sometimes  used  as  the  compound  relative — - 
€.  g.:  The  words  are  as  follow.  Here  "as"  is  equivalent  to 
"  those  wliichr 

6.  Rules  relating  to  Verbs. 
1.   Tlie  Subjunctive  Mood. 

94.  The  particular  form  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  only 
used  where  uncertainty  and  futurity  are  both  implied — as :  If 
he  arrive  to-morrow  I  shall  be  there. 

2.   The  Infinitive  Mood. 

a.  A  verb  may  be  put  into  the  infinitive  mood  by  another 
verb,  by  an  adjective,  and  by  a  noun,  as : 

I  wish  to  go.     He  is  worthy  to  he  elected.      His  capacity  to  work  is 
amazing. 

h.  Some  verbs  are  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood  without 
"to,"  especially  verbs  signifying  to  bid,  to  see,  to  make,  to 
need,  to  feel,  observe,  etc.,  as : — 

I  bade  him  go.     I  saw  him  do  it.     I  made  him  give  it  up.     You  need 
not  try. 

c.  The  "to"  before  the  infinitive  mood,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  preposition  "  in  order  to  " — as  :  He  eats  to 
live. 

3.    Verbs  used  Absolutely. 

The  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and  the  participle  in  "  ing," 
are  sometimes  used  absolutely,  i.  e.  independently  of  other 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

Many  boys,  say  twenty,  were  present.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not 
believe  him.     Judging  at  random,  there  were  above  a  hundred. 

4.  Some  verbs  of  motion  form  their  compound  tenses  by  is, 
instead  of  has — as  : 

He  is  come.    They  are  gone. 
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5.  Many  verbs  require  a  particular  preposition  after  them 
— e.  9^ : 

To  depart  requires  from. 

To  despair  "  of. 

To  cope  "  with. 

To  pray  «  for. 

To  differ  «  from, 

etc.  etc. 

In  these  cases  (which  are  called  preposition  verbs)  the  original  verb  is 
usually  intransitive,  and  becomes  transitive  by  the  addition  of  the 
preposition.     The  verb  and  the  preposition  together  may  then  be 
regarded  as  one  active  verb,  and  the  noun  following  can  be  consid- 
ered as  the  object. 
The  passive  form  of  preposition  verbs  can  also  be  employed :  as, 
The  rule  is  departed  from. 
His  life  is  despaired  of. 
He  cannot  be  coped  with. 

6.  If  one  verb  depends  upon  another,  they  must  observe  a 
proper  succession  of  tenses,  i.  e.  a  verb  in  a  purely  past  tense 
cannot  be  connected  with  a  verb  in  a  present  tense,  and  con- 
trarily — e.  g, : 

I  think  he  can  succeed. 
I  thought  he  could  succeed. 

7.  Yerbals  in  "  ing "  may  govern  an  objective  case  like  a 
verb,  or  may  be  used  with  a  possessive  case  like  a  noun :  as, 

His  opening  the  window  was  the  cause  of  my  cold. 
The  enemy's  deceiving  him  was  the  cause  of  his  failure. 
The  singing  of  the  birds  is  delightful. 


THIRD  OR  COMPLETE  METHOD  OF  PARSING. 

The  following  scheme  brings  together  all  the  points,  which 
the  pupil  has  to  attend  to  in  parsing  a  sentence  perfectly  : — 

NOUN. 
Pj.q_     )  .       I  (  subj.  to  the  verb :  or,  absolute. 

Abstr.  ]  plnr.  \  \  J-f -^^sSn  f  attributive  to  _. 


ADJECTIVE. 

ipos.       )                limiting . 
comp.  Vdegree,  qualifying . 
superl. )               distinguishing  - 
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PRONOUN. 


v^'*"-  '  neut.  ;  possessiv( 


fsubj.  to  the  verb :  or,  ab- 

l  £ 


solute. 

Pers.  pron.  ^  ""-  ^  -"—  "-    -  --   ---   -«"-  -  '  ^        "  ^^^^"^  ^''''  ^'''P^' 

j  possessive  case,    )  attributive 
(^  or,  in  apposition  )     to  • 

Possess,  pron.  qualifying .  ,  ,        v 

Eel.  pron.  refer,  to  :  gender, nvmber,  person,  {case  as  above.) 


[auxiliary]  verb. 

{  pass.  Toice. 

XT    V  „„^     4r./j5«»+?„™  )  perf.  plup.  fut.  iense. 
Verb  aux.-mdicating  4  \^^^^  ^^^^^  p^,^^,,  ^^^^^ 

f  progressive,  emphatic,  interrogative /orm  of  verb. 

[principal]  verb. 

Ee?.    I  trans,     j  verb.    (If  parsing  orally  name  principal  parts,  e.  g.  I  take,  I  tooh^ 
Irreg.  )  intrans.  (  1  have  taken. 

Jl     ^  P»"        1  1st    1 

^°^      J  fut  perf.  J  su  J.        . 

PARTICIPLE. 
Past"  [P^^*-    pass.  l'^''°°^  *^®  "^^^"^ '  attributive  to . 


ADVERB.  PREPOSITION. 

( Terl) 


r  place       'j 


time         I  ( Terb .         1 

Adv.  of  ^  quality     >■  qual.  the-<  a</;. .  v        Prep,  governing  < 

j  quantity  f  { adv. .  ) 


{  quantity  [ 
l^mood      J 


CONJUNCTION.  INTERJECTION. 

( joining . 

I  governing  — 
( introducing 


(joining .  \ 

Conj.  -<  governing .  V  Inter). 


Example  1. 
After  we  have  practised  good  actions  awhile,  they  become 
easy. 
After     I  Conj. — governing  have  practised. 
we         Pers.  pron.  1st  per.  com.  gen. — plur.  num. — subject 

to  verb  have  practised. 
have        Verb  auxiliary,  indicating  perf.  tense, 
practised      Have  practised — Reg.  trans,  verb,  ind.  mood,  perft 
I       ten.  1st  per.  plur.  pred.  to  we. 
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good 
actions 
awhile 

they 

become 
easy. 


Adj. — qual.  actions. 

Com.  noun,  plur.  num. — obj.  to  verb  have  practised. 
Adverb  of  time — qual.  the  verb  have  practised. 
Per.  pron.  3rd  per. — ^plur.  num. — subj.  to  verb  be^ 

come. 
Irreg.  intrans.  verb,  ind.  mood,  pres.  ten.  3rd  per. 
plur. — pred.  to  they. 
Adj. — qual.  they. 

Example  2. 


To-morrow  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  half  of  our  task. 

To-morrow       Adv.  of  time. — qual.  shall  have  accomplished. 
we  Pers.  pro.  com.  gend.  plur.  numb.  subj.  to  shall 

have  accomplished. 
shall  Verb  aux.  indicating  fut.  tense, 

have  Verb  aux.  indicating  perf.  tense, 

accomplished      Shall  have  accomplished,  reg.  trans,  verb,  ind. 
m. — fut.  per.  ten. — 1st  per.  plur. — agreeing 
with  its  subj.  we. 
the  Adj.  distinguishing  half, 

half  Abs.   noun,  sing.,  obj.  to  shall  have  accom' 

plished. 
of  Preposition, 

our  Pron.  poss. — qual.  task, 

task.  Com.  noun.  sing. — obj.  to  prep,  of. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

95.  The  foregoing  analysis  enables  us  to  comprise  all  the 
main  principles  of  punctuation  in  a  few  simple  rules. 

I.  The  subject,  predicate,  object,  and  simple  adjunct  of  a 
sentence  should  not  be  separated  from  each  other  by  any  point 
whatever. 

II.  Subordinate  sentences  and  participial  clauses  should  be 
separated  by  a  comma. 

in.  Co-ordinate  sentences  should  be  separated  by  a  semi- 
colon. 

rv.  When  a  larger  division  than  the  semicolon  is  required 
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in  the  members  of  a  sentence  to  make  the  sense  apparent,  a 
colon  is  used,  as  : — 

a.  When  a  number  of  subordinate  sentences  have  reference 

to  one  common  apodosis. 

b.  When  a  co-ordinate  sentence  is  employed  as  a  distinct 

proposition,  without  any  connecting  particle. 

V.  When  a  sentence  terminates  it  should  be  indicated  by  a 
full  stop. 

REMARKS. 

1.  In  contracted  sentences  the  collateral  subjects,  predicates,  objects, 
or  adjuncts  should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  comma. 

2.  As  the  rules  of  punctuation  really  depend  on  the  connection  of  the 
thoughts  in  a  passage,  the  comma  may  be  dropped  in  the  case  of 
subordinate  sentences,  and  the  semicolon  changed  into  a  comma  in 
that  of  co-ordinate  sentences  whenever  the  connection  of  Uie 
thoughts  is  unusually  close,  as : 

He  that  made  all  things  is  God. 
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